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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

L'annee philosophique. Publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon, 

ancien redacteur de la Critique philosophique. Dixieme annee, 1899, 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 1900. — pp. 315. 

The last number of the Annee philosophique contains four articles : 
" Personality: the Thing, the Idea, the Person," by Renouvier, pp. 
I- 37 j "On Induction," byO. Hamelin, pp. 39-53 ; "The Evolution 
of Idealism in the XVIIth. Century : Bayle's Critical Remarks on 
Spinozism," by F. Pillon, pp. 55-145 ; "The Method and Doctrine 
of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson," by Lionel Dauriac, pp. 147-173 ; and 
eighty-five book reviews by Francois Pillon, pp. 175-312, arranged 
under the following heads : Metaphysics, Psychology, and Philosophy 
of the Sciences ; Ethics, History and Philosophy of Religion ; Phi- 
losophy of History, Sociology, and Pedagogy ; History of Philosophy, 
Criticism, and ^Esthetics. This volume is, like its predecessors, a valu- 
able contribution to philosophy, and a great credit to Monsieur Pillon, 
its able editor. 

In his article on "Personality," Renouvier shows how what he calls 
the realistic method has dominated the history of philosophy and of re- 
ligion, and how it has hindered the development of a true doctrine of 
personality. From the very beginning there has been a tendency to 
make entities or things of abstractions of thought, and to ignore the 
element of personality. Ionic pantheism is physical realism, and 
teaches the immanence of motion, for which latter principle Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras substitute hypostasized ideas. Atomism, Stoic- 
ism, and Epicureanism are other kinds of physical realism. Pythagoras 
makes an entity of number, Plato hypostasizes the idea, Aristotle the 
form. Either the physical or the psychical is substantialized, but in 
neither case is the ego, the personality, the fundamental nature of con- 
sciousness, recognized. 

The ' hypostases ' in theology are essentially realistic fictions, and in 
the metaphysics of Christianity they are united with God's personality, 
whereby that notion is rendered unintelligible ; for how can one per- 
son be the seat of several other persons ? The Middle Ages merely 
continue Platonic and Aristotelian realism. 

Modern philosophy takes God as the seat of ideas, and makes entities 
of these ideas, thereby ignoring the element of personality. Spinoza's 
system, according to which the ideas are the modes of God, is the 
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most realistic and impersonal of all systems. Leibniz is farthest 
removed from realism, but his doctrine of infinity and determinism 
suppresses all real individuality and freedom in the personality. Ac- 
cording to Malebranche and Berkeley, the ideas and natural objects 
which they represent are visions or perceptions which God causes 
spirits to have. Hume restores the ideas to individual consciousness, 
but this consciousness is represented as an aggregate of ideas without 
unity, without the ego or subject. Kantian criticism really restores 
the substantial entities, and enthrones the noumenon. The negation 
of personality is the main point of agreement between Spinozism 
and post-Kantianism, where the concept of evolution is substituted for 
the eternal actuality of God and the world. 

The evolutionistic doctrines of to-day reduce metaphysics to a kind 
of antique cosmogony, using different images merely, or other kinds 
of abstractions. Idealism fails to refer its ideas to the individual 
consciousness which they imply, but treats them as simple data of ex- 
perience, divides them, and separates them, only to associate them 
again. We have here a kind of psychical atomism without a unify- 
ing element, a theory which cannot explain mind. 

The theory opposed to realism takes as its starting point conscious- 
ness, and not a principle of the external world ; not the empirical con- 
sciousness which is a. fact absolutely undeniable, nor the substance, the 
thing which thinks, but the idea of personality. Every thought is re- 
lated to a consciousness. The idea of the person, extended to other 
similar consciousnesses, becomes the general idea of the conscious being, 
a concept which has nothing in common, however, with Fichte's doc- 
trine of the Ego, that universal absolute of realistic idealism. The 
ego is an individual intuition, a unique act. It is the idea of a present, 
past, and future, united and forming a whole in the present thought ; 
it is the extension given to this whole by memory and prevision, and 
it is the spontaneous belief in the prolongation of this living synthesis 
with various modes of perception. We have here the entire substance 
of what philosophy designates by the abstract terms, ' the identity and 
permanence of the subject.' The human imagination associates this 
natural induction with the idea of a material support of the sum-total 
of the facts of consciousness, but the analyses of immaterialistic psy- 
chology oblige the thinker to limit the notion of substance to that of 
logical subject of qualities. 

The world can be comprehended as a totality of coordinated con- 
sciousnesses, and the unity of the latter is clearly conceivable as a con- 
sciousness which embraces all their constitutive relations. But the 
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peculiar notions of infinity and perfection introduced by the schoolmen 
have rendered unintelligible the ideas of personality, perfection, and 
God. There is no contradiction in the idea of God, provided the 
world is supposed to be finite, and the Creator is conceived in correla- 
tion with the creation and its laws. The metaphysics of infinity 
banishes the formal concepts of commencement and cause, and defines 
the universe as a thing into which consciousness does not enter. It 
is thereby placed in the predicament of having to deduce from an un- 
conscious principle the consciousness without which we can have no 
representation of the world, its existence, and its principle. 

Renouvier's criticism of philosophy is just, in the main. The realistic 
tendency which he mentions is common to almost all systems : abstrac- 
tions of thought are regarded as real entities, and the attempt is made 
to deduce the concrete things from them. And it seems to be as dif- 
ficult to derive a personal being from another personal being, as it is to 
derive it from an impersonal being. But does that make the assump- 
tion inevitable that personality is an eternal and immortal being? 
Because we cannot explain or understand how personality came to 
be, must we declare that it always was and that it always will be ? 
And does it necessarily follow that personality has not evolved from 
a less conscious state? Surely the babe's consciousness does not con- 
tain all that Renouvier embraces under the term personality, and yet 
we must say either that it develops into the personality, or that this is a 
later addition, something that is introduced, like Aristotle's active 
i/o5c, from without. Moreover does not Renouvier fall into the very 
error against which he warns us when he speaks of God's personality 
as constituting the unity of all the consciousnesses in the world? If 
God's consciousness cannot be the seat of three persons, how can it be 
the seat of all persons ? 

In the second article, the attempt is made to give a more accurate 
description of the nature and foundation of induction than logicians 
have hitherto furnished. Induction is a passage from the knowledge of 
facts to that of laws, from superficial and external knowledge to more 
profound knowledge, from the external to the internal relations of 
things. We may also define it as a passage from the particular to the 
general, if we mean by this the passage from the accidental to the nec- 
essary. But this is not the sense in which most logicians use the ex- 
pression. Mill, for example, regards induction as the passage from 
one case to another ; we infer that because a thing is true of one 
case it is true of another or of all like it. But what right have we to 
pass from the one to the other or others ? Because things or qualities 
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are necessarily bound together so that where one is the other must be ? 
This cannot be Mill's meaning, for according to him causality is simply 
uniformity of succession, hence it cannot explain uniform succession, 
for that would be explaining a thing by itself. We have therefore no 
guarantee in empiricism for universality, and the empirical conception 
of induction will not suffice. Nor does induction consist in generaliza- 
tion and prevision. We may discover a singular proposition by induc- 
tion. The function of induction is performed when it has attained a 
single necessary relation. The question whether the same circum- 
stances will be followed by the same results cannot be settled by 
simple analysis. Another distinct inductive act, of the same nature 
as the other, is. required. 

Now if induction consists in passing from observable facts to some- 
thing more essential which we do not observe, it must be a mediate 
process, a process of reasoning. At the bottom of every induction 
there is a form of reasoning somewhat as follows : If our hypothesis is 
not true, then the agreement between the mind, which is independent 
of nature, and nature, must be due to chance : but that is morally im- 
possible ; hence our hypothesis is true. Since the mind of the thinker 
is free, and therefore independent of nature, it is not probable that the 
consequences which he deduces from his hypothesis will agree with the 
facts unless the hypothesis itself be true. We have the conviction that 
the truth can be deduced only from the truth. 

The question how the laws can have generality, since induction 
does not aim at general laws, is a separate problem. It amounts to 
asking why genera and species exist in this world, and how they are 
preserved. Now that undoubtedly depends upon a certain arrange- 
ment of causes by virtue of which this arrangement repeats itself, and 
the reason for such an arrangement can only be sought in the law of 
final causes. We may even find in this fact a finality relative to us ; 
for a world in which phenomena are repeated can be comprehended 
by thought more easily than one in which there is no uniformity, and 
the constant conjunction of two facts assists us in reaching hypotheses. 

Hamelin here evidently identifies induction with scientific method 
in general. He seems to reason as follows : The method of science is 
inductive ; now in science we do not merely pass from the particular to 
the general, but from external to internal relations ; hence induction is 
more than what the logicians usually define it to be. His definition of 
induction applies to scientific method in general, to the method which 
includes induction, deduction, and verification. The object of science 
is to discover relations — the more internal, the better — and to do this 
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it must employ all possible methods and all possible intellectual func- 
tions. It is no definition of induction to say that it is a passage from 
external knowledge to more profound knowledge, from the external and 
accidental to the internal and necessary relations of things, unless we 
are willing to use the term induction as embracing all scientific methods. 
The difference between Hamelin and the logicians whom he criticises 
is that he extends the meaning of the term to embrace a collection of 
processes employed by science, while they restrict it to one particular 
process among these. 

In consequence of his interpretation of induction, the author's 
attempt to find a basis for it simply becomes an attempt to verify a 
scientific hypothesis. We prove the truth of an hypothesis by deducing 
the consequences which necessarily follow from it, and comparing 
these with the facts. If our conclusions agree with the facts, we 
regard the hypothesis as true. I do not believe that the hypothesis is 
made more certain by Hamelin's appeal to free-will in support of it. 
Since the mind of the thinker is free, he argues, and therefore inde- 
pendent of nature, it is not probable that the consequences which the 
thinker deduces from his hypothesis will agree with the facts, unless the 
hypothesis itself be true. That is, in order to prove the hypothesis 
we must assume free-will, and even then we do not get beyond the 
stage of probability ! 

Pillon's article is able and interesting, not only to students of the 
history of philosophy, but to metaphysicians as well. It contains a 
great deal more than the title would indicate. The author takes up 
Bayle's criticism of Spinozism, showing in what respects it is just, and 
in what respects it misses the mark. Bayle sets up the following prop- 
ositions with reference to Spinozism : (1) extension cannot be the at- 
tribute of a unitary substance; (2) a single substance endowed with 
the attributes of thought cannot contain a plurality of spirits; (3) the 
idea of unity of substance is incompatible with the idea of divine per- 
fection; (4) in this system the necessity of the different modifications 
produced by the one substance destroys the distinctions between good 
and evil, truth and error ; (5) the system is based on equivocations. 

If extension is an attribute of the substance, Bayle holds, this sub- 
stance cannot be one and indivisible, for extension is divisible, and if 
the substance does not differ essentially from the attribute, the sub- 
stance must be divisible. Spinoza denies this by assuming the sub- 
stantial reality and continuity of infinite space. There can be no 
empty space, hence space cannot be divided. Bayle however rejects 
this definition of division. He might also have attacked this doc- 
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trine by assuming the existence of empty space, but the difficul- 
ties involved in this conception hindered him from doing so. If 
empty space, he reasoned, is an attribute, of what is it an attribute ? 
If it is not an attribute, what is it ? If it is nothing, how can this 
nothing have the three dimensions ? We must either say that exten- 
sion is God himself, which is impious ; or that it is nothing, which is 
absurd ; or that it is an uncreated being, distinct from God and from 
the body and spirit, which is both impious and absurd. Bayle also 
appreciated the difficulties arising from the other conception, that of 
infinite full space. If space is conceived as infinite, and if space is 
matter, the theologians reasoned, then matter is necessarily infinite ; 
then God cannot be infinite and a creator of matter. There was a 
way of escape, and it was pointed out by Malebranche in his doctrine 
of intelligible space, but strange to say, Bayle did not take it. Kant 
has taught us the answer to this problem : space is a form of the mind. 
The ideality of space destroys the Spinozistic conception of extension, 
and consequently the whole of Spinozism. We cannot deny the force 
of Bayle's argument against Spinozism, but from the critical point of 
view it has a historical rather than a philosophical interest ; for it 
rests, like the system which it refutes, upon a realistic conception of 
extension. 

Pillon rejects Bayle's view, which is also held by Lequier, Renouvier, 
and Secretan, that determinism (Spinozism) destroys the distinction 
between the true and the false, and that this distinction can have mean- 
ing only in a libertarian system. The entire argument is based on a 
confusion of the meaning of the fundamental terms employed. It is 
held that in a deterministic system all judgments are the necessary 
products of the substance, and therefore all equally necessary, hence 
equally uncertain. They are also all equally necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the universe, hence they cannot be qualified as true or false. 
The word 'necessary' is here used in different senses. In the first place, 
logical necessity is confused with causal ox psychological necessity. By 
saying that all judgments are psychologically necessary, the determi- 
nist does not mean that they are all logically necessary, and that one 
has as much logical validity as the other. In the second place, the 
word necessity is also used in a finalistic or teleological sense, and 
then the causal and teleological meanings of the term are confused. 
An event is causally necessary in the sense of being inevitable ; it is 
ideologically necessary in the sense of being essential to the realization 
of certain ends. 

Nor is it correct to say that the terms good and bad have no mean- 
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ing unless there be free will. Acts supposed to be necessary may be 
called good and bad, either in the sense of beautiful and ugly, or in 
the sense of useful and harmful. If, however, we accept the Kantian 
interpretation of good — as the author does — a belief in free will is 
necessary. 

Many of Spinoza's paradoxes have their origin in his conception of 
the attribute of thought. He is right in saying that the different 
psychical faculties are merely abstractions, but he errs in deducing 
from this the conclusion that these are therefore fictions, that there 
are not different classes of psychic phenomena corresponding to these 
universals. Thought, one of the attributes of the single substance, 
is the idea of extension, another one of these attributes. But exten- 
sion has no limits, hence the thought which perceives it, represents it, 
contains it within itself, cannot have any. The two attributes exactly 
correspond, are equally infinite. Moreover, thought being exclusively 
representative, is bound to extension, we may even say, is subordinate 
to it. Thought being the representative attribute, is a relative attri- 
bute, i. <•., it cannot be conceived by itself without the help of ex- 
tension. In the Spinozistic doctrine, extension alone exists in itself 
and is conceived by itself. Now this is the exact reverse of the truth : 
extension is not an attribute at all, it is only a mode of thought, and 
thought alone exists in itself and is conceived by itself. Another 
point : Thought as an attribute is infinite and indivisible. This 
makes of it a second extension, which exactly reproduces the first 
without adding anything to it ; it is extension repeated — the shadow 
of a shadow. All this is equivalent to depriving thought of its mani- 
fold content (ideas and judgments, feelings, and volitions). Nothing 
is left that we can call thought. The substance is not conscious o f 
itself, it is not an ego ; the idea of substance is incompatible with the 
idea of a person. Detached from a conscious ego, there can be no 
such thing as an idea. Now if thought is inseparable from conscious- 
ness, consciousness becomes the attribute of substance, or rather, 
substance and consciousness are but one, and there are as many sub- 
stances as there are consciousnesses. In this way we pass from Spino- 
zistic pantheism to neo-critical idealism. Spinoza's conception of 
thought permitted him to place all existing persons in the one sub- 
stance. In doing this he makes the same mistake which Christian 
theology makes with its doctrine of the Trinity, a dogma which is 
hostile to the spirit of monotheism. In the Trinity we have a plural- 
ity of divine persons (polytheism), and a unity of substance (pan- 
theism). 
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The notion of the unity of substance is also based upon equivoca- 
tions, as Bayle points out. First take the term substance. The 
word has two meanings, as Descartes had pointed out : a metaphysical 
meaning, which is applied only to God ; and a logical meaning, which 
is applied to substance to distinguish it from the mode. Spinoza ig- 
nores this necessary distinction. Logically considered, substance is 
something which can be conceived by itself, which does not need 
the idea of any other thing. The attribute is inseparable from the 
substance, it is the essence of the substance. The mode cannot be 
conceived by itself, but requires the thought of another thing of 
which it is the mode. Nothing is said here concerning the possibility 
or impossibility of a causal relation between one substance and another. 
Spinoza, however, confuses the logical and the metaphysical senses 
of the term. From the fact that substance exists by itself while the 
mode exists in another thing, i. e. , in a substance, from the fact that 
the idea of a substance has no need of the idea of anything else, while 
the idea of a mode cannot be formed independently of the idea of sub- 
stance, Spinoza concludes that substance has no need of a cause 
for existing, consequently that no substance can produce out of it an- 
other, nor be produced from another, hence that every substance is un- 
created and eternal. In proof of this, he also appeals to the proposi- 
tion that the knowledge of the effect depends upon the knowledge of 
the cause and implies it. Now the concept of substance does not de- 
pend upon the knowledge of any other thing, hence the knowledge of 
substance cannot depend upon the knowledge of its cause. But it 
must depend upon it if it has a cause, hence it has no cause. 

Spinoza also uses the terms same, identical, identity, ambiguously 
as Bayle shows. He confuses numerical identity with specific or gen- 
eric identity. He concludes that because two substances have the 
same attributes (meaning same in kind, similar attributes), they must 
be the same substance (meaning same in number). This does not fol- 
low, for substances may have the same attributes and yet be numeri- 
cally distinct. 

Spinoza also concludes that because we can think of the substance 
without thinking of the modes, the substance is anterior to its modes 
and separable from them. But it is as impossible for a substance to 
exist without modes as for it to exist without attributes. We cannot 
think of the attributes of thought and extension by themselves, but 
only through their modes. The general idea of extension is formed by 
abstraction from ideas of particular figures, and the general idea of 
thought from ideas of particular psychical phenomena. Spinoza's 
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substance and attributes are empty abstractions. Modes are the true 
realities. And these different modes do not form two irreducible 
species, but the modes of extension are reduced to those of thought, 
and modes of thought are inseparable from the law which combines 
them, and this necessary law of synthetic unity is expressed by the 
word ' consciousness.' There is no other substance than this law. 

Pillon's article is on the whole sound and fair in its judgment of 
Spinoza's system. There are only a few points on which one might 
disagree with him. I shall say nothing of the idealistic standards by 
which he measures Spinozism. Of course, if space is only a mode of 
thought, that part of Spinoza's system which assumes. the reality of ex- 
tension as an attribute of substance becomes void. Still, Spinoza 
might deny the idealistic hypothesis as dogmatically and with as much 
right as his opponents reject his realism. And he might also add that 
the concept of ideal space is as much of an abstraction as the concept 
of real space. 

It is true, as Pillon says, that Spinoza lays great stress upon the at- 
tribute of extension, and speaks of thought as representative. But it 
must not be forgotten that thought has as much reality for him as ex- 
tension, and is coequal with it. There can be no extension without 
thought, and there can be no thought without extension. 

Pillon does not seem to do Spinoza justice in the matter of modes. 
If the substance can exist without its modes, but not without its attri- 
butes, and if the particular objects and particular states of conscious- 
ness are modes, then apparently the substance is nothing but empty 
extension and empty thought. But Spinoza does not deny either the 
existence or the necessity of modes. He would agree with Pillon that 
no substance can exist without modes, that the modes are as necessary 
to the substance as the substance is to the modes. Spinoza's thought 
here is that no particular mode is necessary, that the particular modes 
come and go, that our thoughts are constantly changing and that the 
forms in nature are constantly changing, but that the substance mani- 
fests and must manifest itself in modes, in infinite and necessary modes 
— necessarii et infiniti modi — by which he means the endless connec- 
tion of all finite things, the totality of all modes — -fades totius mundi, 
motus et quies, intellectus absolute infinitus. Accordingly, infinite ex- 
tension does not mean a barren stretch of space, and infinite thought 
does not mean an idea of such a barren waste of extension. These 
attributes are powers or forces which act in the things and form the 
permanent essence behind the ever-changing phenomena. 

The last article is a long review of Shad worth Hodgson's book on 
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the Metaphysics of Experience, by M. Dauriac. The reviewer shows 
that Hodgson, after pretending to suppress the categories and to start 
consciousness out without them, really smuggles them in again under 
the name of forms. He is not as far removed from Kant and Renouvier 
as he believes. He is a materialist in psychology, but not in meta- 
physics. Consciousness has a material substratum, the nervous system, 
and is therefore a function of the brain. But matter is the work of an 
extra-material cause, hence mind really has as its cause that from which 
matter is derived. Duriac regards this as a highly original hypothesis, 
and looks upon Hodgson as a metaphysician of the first rank, as one of 
the most vigorous thinkers of England. Frank Thii lv 

University of Missouri. 

Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude; an Inquiry with Conclusions. By 
Frederick Storrs Turner, B.A. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. — 8vo, pp. viii, 
484. 

"An Inquiry with Conclusions" (title-page). "I wish the 
reader to know that he has in his hands the record, as well as the re- 
sults, of a genuine inquiry. ... If the conclusions surprise the 
reader, they will not surprise him more than they surprised the 
writer. . . . For the discovery of the conclusions reached by this 
inquiry, I am abundantly glad and thankful. So far as they are true 
— and I have no doubt that they are true in the main — they come from 
the only Source of all truth ; I am but the instrument through which 
they have been revealed " (preface, p. v.). " Whatever defects and 
errors may be detected in this book, I believe that its main conclu- 
sions and its conception of real knowledge will stand, and I hope it 
will prove to be a germ which in other minds will take root and bear 
fruit. There are wide fields of human thought and human life, barely 
glanced at in our restricted inquiry, to which this new conception is 
applicable, and in which it may prove helpful. Meantime what it has 
been given me to do, I have accomplished as I could ; and, keenly 
sensible of the imperfection of my performance, I end, not with a feel- 
ing of self-complacency, but with joyful confidence in the truth that 
has been revealed to me ; with wonder and thankfulness that I have 
been used as the instrument to set it forth " (pp. 478-9). 

" A Daniel come to judgment ! Yea, a Daniel ! 
O wise young judge, how I do honour thee ! " 

Reading these quotations, many may feel inclined, on the spur of the 
moment, to take quick refuge in Shylock's salutation. But here, as so 



